6      Hauptmann's Death
In Silesia, filled with lawlessness and the misery of millions of innocent people, Christmas of 1945 drew near.
I made my way furtively through the deserted land to Agnetendorf, which had formerly been filled with happy sportsmen at this time of year. This time it was deathly still and dark.
Only from the upper windows at Wiesenstein did the full, warm light shimmer down. True, the main entrance was barricaded with crossbeams and props, but still the house had remained a shining citadel of humanity.
"Bed me down on my mother's sofa," had been Gerhart Hauptmann's instructions. He spent the long twilight period with his dreams. "Let the lights shine bright. The true folk-festivals must be celebrated—even in times of distress and tears. They join the individual to his fellow-countrymen and they unite the various peoples of the same culture."
The old man on the handsome cherrywood sofa was silent a moment. Outside the window, snowflakes glistened in the light from the room.
"The eightieth Christmas that I am able to remember . . ."
Hauptmann meditated quietly. Suddenly he murmured, "Let me die—at long last! I'm not even any good at celebrating any more."
Margarete, at the head of the sofa, gently stroked his broad forehead, which contrasted strangely with the narrowness of his bird-like lower face, now still more emaciated than ever.
"The lighting of the tree awaits your signal," she said softly.
"Have you something to drink? There must still be a couple of bottles of champagne."
Hauptmann had become more animated again. The bottles were brought, the candles on the beautiful Christmas tree were lit. From the sofa, the old man raised his glass and said, "Let us drink to unity with our countrymen—to their spiritual rebirth!"
He smiled to himself, and then hesitantly and having a little trouble with his sentence structure, as had been the case for some time, he began
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